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Tats chastely elegant Cottage stands 
amidst the Slopes of the Home Park, 
towards the village of Datchet. Its 
locale affords a delightful shade at all 
hours of the day, and is a favourite re- 
sort of Her Majesty, under whose super- 
itendence the above Lodge has just 
been completed. It ix, as the reader 
may perceive, of small extent, but its 
compactness harmonizes with the humi- 
lity of a mere cottage. It consists of 
only two rooms, besides a_ retiring- 
room for the Queen, and the pages’ 
room. The interior has been fitted up 
with the furniture and decorations of 
the Royal Lodge, and this retreat will 
doubtless prove a rival to the marquees 
and fishing-temple at Virginia Water, 
the King not being partial to the latter 
on account of the damp of the ad- 
joining lake: at least, so say the news- 
papers of the day. 

The picturesqueness of Adelaide 
Lodge, (named after Her Majesty, and 
first occupied on her birthday, August 
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13), merits admiration. It has none of 
that obtrusive splendour which charac- - 
terizes palace-building, but much of 
the quaint elegance of the embellished 
order of domestic architecture in the 
Old English school. In short, this un- 
ostentatious little building must alto- 
gether be considered complimentary to 
Her Majesty’s taste. 

By the way, the Quarterly Review, 
(just sae discourses admirably 
upon the advantages of the Old English 
style. The reviewer observes, “ ‘The 
irregularity of outline which it admits; 
and indeed almost requires, allows of any 
arrangements of the apartments which 
comfort or fancy may suggest, and ac- 
commodates it to all the varied wants of 
modern life. Moreover, it is equally 
appropriate to every rank of habitation, 
from the princely palace, of which so 
valuable an illustration has been afforded 
in the recent magnificence of Windsor, 
down to the snug parsonage or humbler 
cottage.” re 
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CORONATIONS. 
REGALIA OF CHARLES I. 
(To the Editor.) 


Perceivine that your columns have 
contained of late various Memoranda 
and Scraps concerning Coronations, 
Crowns, &c. I beg leave to offer my 
humble mite of information, and sub- 
join an extract from MSS. in the 
Harleian collection, preserved in the 
British Museum, which gives an account 
of the sale of the regalia, trinkets, and 
curiosities of Charles I., who had taste 
enough tu have shone as a private gen- 
tleman, though not brains enough for 
a British monarch. The MS. is en- 
titled “ An Inventory of Household 
Goods, Jewells, Plate, belonging to the 
late King, sold by order of the Council 
of State,” &c. &c.; but as the Inven- 
tory would be too voluminous for inser- 
tion, I merely offer various extracts 
therefrom. 

“ A small silver rod, valued at 2/. 10s. 
Sent to the Mint. 

“ The Imperial Crown, of massey 
gold, weighing 7 lb. 6 oz. enriched, &c., 
at 40/. per lb., valued at 280/. Delivered 
to the Mint to be coined. 

The Queen’s Crown, 3]b. 10} 02z., 
valued at 40/. per Jb., 5 oz. being abated 
for the weight of the stones, is 136/. 
13s. 4d.. The gold delivered to the 
Mint to be coined. 

s* A small crown, found in an iron 
chest, formerly in the custody of Lord 
Cottington, weighing 2 lbs. 1. oz., 
whereof 3 0z. is to be allowed for the 
weight of the stones, valued at 3/. 6s. 8d. 
per 0z., 731. 6s. 8d. 

The Globe, weighing 1 lb. 54 0z., at 
3/. 6s. 8d. per oz., valued at 51/. 10s. 
Delivered to the Mint to be coined. 

« Two Coronation Bracelets, weigh- 
ing 73 0z., whereof 1 0z. to be deducted 
for the weight of the stones and pearls, 
at 3/. 6s. 8d. per oz., 20/. Delivered to 
the Mint to be coined. 

“< Two Sceptres, weighing 16} 0z., at 
3l. 6s. 8d. per oz., 60/. Delivered to 
the Mint. 

“ Queen Edith’s Crown, formerly 
thought to be of massey gold, but upon 
tryall found to be of silver gilt, enriched 
with garnette fowle, pearle, saphire, 
and some stones, weighing 50 oz. valued 
at 162. Sold to Mrs. Dumaresque for 
5s. 4d., 2ist January, 1549. 

“King Ellfred’s Crowne, of gold 
wyre worke, sett with slight stones, and 
two Uittle bells, weighing 79 oz., valued 
at 10/. Delivered to the Mint. 

“A Dove, of gold, sett with stones 


and pearls, valued at 26/, - Delivered to 
the Mint. 

“A large Staffe with a Dove on the 
toppe, formerly thought to be all gold, 
but upon tryall found tc be the lower 
part wood within; and silver, gilt, 
without; the upper part wood within, 
and gold without ; weighing 27 oz., and 
valued at 35/. Delivered to the Mint. 

“© One small Staffe with a fleur de luce 
on the topp, formerly thought to be all 
gold, but upon tryall, found to be iron 
within, and silver, gilt, without; value 
2/. 10s. Delivered to the Mint. 


““ Two Sceptres, one sett with pearles « 


and stones; the upper end gold, the 
lower silver; the gold weighing about 
23 oz., at 35s. per oz.; the lower end 
being horn, and a little silver, gilt, va- 
lued at 12s. ‘The other, silver gilt; 
with a Dove, formerly thought to be 
gold, weighing 7} oz., at 5s. 6d. per 
oz., 651, 19s. 7¢d. Delivered to the 
Mint. James SILVESTER. 


CURIOUS CORONATION TENURES. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Kine Henry VIII. in the 33rd year of 
his reign, granted to George Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, the site and pre- 
cinct of the Monastery of Worksop, in 
Nottinghamshire, with its appurte- 
nances ; to be held of the king in capite, 
by the service of the tenth of a knight’s 
fee ; (which in the reign of Edward II. 
amounted to 20/.) and by the royal ser- 
vice of finding the king a right hand 


glove at his coronation, and to support: 
his right arm that day, as long as he. 


should hold the sceptre in his hand, 
and paying yearly 23/. 8s. O}d. 

At the coronation of King James II. 
this service was claimed and allowed; 
and at the coronation of King George 
III, the same service was performed by 
the Marquess of Rockingham, as de- 
puty to the Duke of Norfolk, Lord of 
the Manor of bob 

At the coronation of King James II, 
the Lord of the Manor of Heydon, in 
Essex, claimed to hold the basin and 
ewer to the king, by virtue of one 
moiety, and the towel by virtue of an- 
other moiety of the said manor, when 
the king washed before dinner; which 
claim was allowed as to the towel 
only. 

At the coronation of the same king, 
the Lord of the Manor of Bardolfe, in 
Addington, Surrey, claimed to find a 
man to make a mess of grout in the 
king’s kitchen; and therefore prayed 
that the king’s master-cook might per- 
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form that service; which claim was al- 
lowed, and the Lord of the Manor 
brought it up to the king’s table. 

Frederic Shoberl, in his Account of 
Surrey, says, “ Part of the present 
Manor of Addington is said in Domes- 
day to have been then held of the king, 
by Tezelin, the cook. Bartholomew de 
Chesney, in the reign of Henry II. held 
the same serjeantiam coquine. In 
the 18th Henry III., 1234, we find that 
William de Ayuillon, in right of his 
wife, a daughter of De Chesney, held 
this manor by the serjeantry of making 
Aastias in the king’s kitchen, on the day 
of his coronation, or some one in his 
stead to make a dish which is called 
giranit, or gyroun; and if seym (a 
Saxon word for fat) be put in, then it 
is called malpigernoun. In another re- 
cord he is said to have held by the ser- 
jeantry of finding a cook on the corona- 
tion-day, to prepare such food as the 
king’s steward shall give order for in the 
king’s kitchen. We are elsewhere told 
that the dish was to be prepared in olla 
lutea. This service is still kept up, and 
adish of pottage was presented by Mr. 
Spencer, Pord of the Manor, to George 
HII., at his coronation.”” Mr. Lysons 
observes, “ that he cannot find that there 
exists any ancient receipt for making 
the mess, unless it be that called Jar- 
dolfe, in a collection of ancient cookery 
receipts in the 14th century, pe at 
the end of the Royal Household Estab- 
shment, published by the Society of 
Antiquarians, in 1790. It was called a 

ttuge, and consisted of almond-milk, 

‘awn of capons, sugar and spices, 
chicken parboiled and chopped,” &c. 

In the reign of the 41st of Edward 
III., Joan, the wife of William Leston, 
held the manor of Overall, in the parish 
of Leston, Essex, by the service of pay- 
ing for, bringing in, and placing of, five 
wafers before the king, as he sits at 
dinner, upon the day of his coronation. 

At the coronation of King James I. 
the Lord of the Manor of Liston, in 
Essex, claimed to make wafers for the 
king and queen, and serve them up to 
their table; and to have all the instru- 
ments of silver and other metal used 
about the same, with the linen and cer- 
tain proportions of ingredients, and 
ther necessaries ; and liveries for him- 
self and two men; which claim was al- 
lowed, and the service, with his consent, 

formed by the king’s officers, and the 
lees compounded for, at 30/. 

At the coronation of King George II. 
and his consort, William Campbell, of 
Liston Hall, Esq., as Lord of this Ma- 
nor, claimed to do the same service, 
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which was allowed; and the king was 
aa to epaoint his son, William 

enry Campbell, Esq. to officiate as 
his deputy, who accordingly attended 
and presented the wafers to their ma- 
jesties. 

The manor of Great Wimondly, in 
Hertfordshire, is held by the service of 
offering to the king, the first cup of 
drink which he tastes at his dinner, on 
the day of his coronation ; the cup con- 
taining the drink becoming the property 
of the Lord of Wimondley, by the said 
service. 

Weever, in his Funerall Monuments, 
suys, “I reade (referring to the Exche- 
quer Rolls for his authority) that one 
Walter Sumner held the mannor of 
Ashwell, in Hertfordshire, of the king 
by pettie serjeantie, viz. to finde the 
king’s spits to rost his meate upon the 
day of his coronation ; and John Sum- 
ner, his sonne, held the same mannor 
by service, to turne a spit in the king’s 
kitchen, upon the day of his coronation. 
Ann. 6 Ed. II, and Ann. 35 Ed. tertij.” 

The champion of the king is an offi- 
cer, whose business is, at the corona- 
tion, to ride into Westminster Hall, 
armed cap-a-pié, when the king is at 
dinner, and throw down his gauntlet by 
way of challenge; pronouncing by a 
herald, “‘ That if any man shall deny, or 
gainsay the king’s title to the crown, he 
is there ready to defend it in single 
combat,” &c. Which done, the king 
drinks to him, sending him a gilt cup 
with a cover, full of wine, which the 
champion drinks, and has the cup for 
his fee. 

This office, ever since the coronation 
of Richard Hl. has been continued in 
the family of Dymocke, who held the 
manor of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire, 
hereditary from the family of the Mar- 
mions, who had it before, by grand 
serjeantry, on condition that the lord 
thereof should be the King’s Champion. 
Accordingly, Sir Edward Dymocke per- 
formed this office at the coronation of 
King Charles 1]. And a person of the 
name of Dymock performed it at the 
coronations of George HII. and George 
1V. Leland says, ‘‘ Dymokes dwelleth 
at Scrivelsby, two miles from Horn- 
castle.” “The house (says Britton,) 
was plain and antique, and in the 
were all the champions of England, and 
the kings in whose reigns they lived, 
with three suits of armour. This part 
of the house having been burnt down, 
has never been rebuilt.” — Britton’s 
Lincolnshire. 

P. T. W. 
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MARCH OF LANGUAGES. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Sunpry and manifold are the changes 
which the long peace, and the rapid 
communication with the Continent by 
means of steam, has wrought in English 
society. Among these, the universal 
diffusion of the French language is not 
the least remarkable. This cannot have 
resulted from the intrinsic beauty of that 
language ; certainly not; but it is the 
nearest foreign language to our coast, 
it is widely spread on the continent, and 
has become the more necessary to be 
learned in proportion as it spreade. It 
is the same now in London as Greek 
was in the days of Juvenal to the Ro- 
mans. Few Londoners stare now a-days 
to hear a conversation in French, and it 
is upon this very progress of languages 
in London, that I am about to make a 
few remarks. 

The notifications of ‘ Ici on parle 
Francais” are so common in shop- 
windows at the west end of the town, 
that they have ceased to excite wonder. 
I, however, a regular Londoner, have 
lately observed an advance beyond this—-. 
many shops have lately announced in 
German “ Hier spricht man deutsch.”’ 
Others in Spanish, “‘ Agui se habla Es- 
panol,”’ and ‘‘ Papel Espanol para los 
Cigarros.’’ And one in Coventry-street 
exhibits some writing which I imagine 
is in the Russian character. A tobac- 
conist’s in Regent-street, or Divan, as 
the word is now orientalized, has a 
grand display in (I suppose) Persian ; 
gold letters upon green, above the win- 
dow. 

Foreign Journals are also to be found 
in most Divans and Cafés. How much 
farther the March of Intellect may lead 
us in modern tongues, remains to be 
proved ; but we may calculate that in 
thirty years more, we shall have the 
Hindostanee and Esquimaux quite fa- 
miliar in the streets of London, and the 
journals lately established in Algiers, 
Alexandria, and Candia, regularly taken 
in at the London cofiee-rooms. 

Thanks to the London University, 
the progress in the learned languages is 
also considerable. I lately saw a house 
in Dowgute-hill, deserted and fastened 
up; upon the door was written with 
chalk, “ Nullus est Tyson in hic domo,’’ 
which being interpreted is, “ Mr. Ty- 
son is removed.” 

A bootmaker, formerly of Piccadilly, 
and now somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, has the royal arms in his window, 
and below it a Latin Hexameter and 
Pentameter, indicating that he is pa- 
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tronized by one of the royal princes, 
and entreating ready money custom. 

It is true the word SIAAAEASEION 
in front of Exeter HalJ, is still a puzzle 
for many who gaze at it, and who even 
when told that it is Philadelpheion, ima- 
gine that it has some reference to one of 
the United States. Others are liable to 
conjecture that the hieroglyphics in front 
of the Egyptian Hall, are meant to in- 
form us that the place was built for the 
exhibition of strange animals and cu- 
rious nic-nacs ; ‘‘ but the Schoolmaster 
is abroad,” and in time will dissipate all 
such errors. No doubt but in the next 
generation, Christian children of very 
tender years, will enter upon the study 
of Hebrew and Sanscrit. 

There is a part of this metropolis, 
vulgarly called the ‘‘ Land of Goshen,” 
from the circumstance of being exclu- 
sively inhabited by the Children of Israel 
—I allude to the neighbourhood of 
Duke’s Place, Whitechapel; there the 
tradesmen, such as the butchers, bakers, 
and publicans, have their names and in- 
scriptions written in Hebrew over the 
windows. Let any one, then, combine 
the Hebrew of the Eastern district with 
the Persian of the West of London, and 
say if we are not a learned, a romantic, 
and classical people ! 

In Paris also, it is not very strange to 
find English reading-rooms, tradesmen 
from London, and a notice in the win- 
dows, ‘ English spoken here.” Twelve 
months ago, I was walking near the 
College of Medicine in that capital, and 
there I saw a hairdresser’s house gare 
nished outside with ‘ phrases” in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Greek, and La- 
tin Hexameters. But London could 
formerly boast of a greater show of eru- 
dition than this. Many a reader must 
recollect Magnus, a hosier, at the cor- 
ner of the Haymarket, whose doors and 
windows were not only crowded with 
writing in all European tongues, and 
facetious mottos in our own, (such as 
“ Sovereigns taken with glee.” ‘« Napo- 
leons taken in with alacrity,” &c.) but 
the door-posts were actually inscribed 
like the tombs of Phile, with hierogly- 
phical embiems ; su that even this way 
we excel the Parisians, and that we may 
long do so, in every thing substantial 
and praiseworthy, is the sincere desire 
of Ecomet IpsE. 





Tue very ancient practice of tolling the 
church-bell at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, is traced to the ringing of the 
Curfew-bell at that hour. The former 
custom is still observed in some London 
parishes. 
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ON THE le > ta OF ANI- 
A 


(For the Mirror.) 


I tell thee, that those viewless things 
se ion i Hest particle 





Of the impassive atmosphere, 


Live, fee) and think like man. SHELLEY. 


Ir is singular that the truth of this doc- 
trine was not only ably contended for, 
but almost universally credited, by the 
Ancients ; whilst in our times the very 
idea seems to be entirely scouted, and 
its supporters acquire nothing but ridi- 
cule for their pains. Absurd however 
as it may at first appear, ridicule is but 
a poor answer to argument at any time; 
and it is to be hoped that when reasons 
are offered, if good, they will be admit- 
ted, and if bad, will be controverted. 

In the lines heading this article (which 
are taken from Shelley’s “Queen Mab’’) 
we see that he has even placed the 
insect world almost upon a level with 
man : he tells us that they live, feel and 
think like man: that they live like man, 
every one who has made “ Insect Archi- 
tecture’? his study, or has observed 
either the order of a bee-hive, or the 
government of an ant-hill, will be pre- 
pared to admit: that they feel like man, 
their affection for their young, us well 
as their gratitude to us and to one 
another clearly prove ; it will not how- 
ever be so readily allowed that they 
think \ike man, and therefore on this 
head mere assertion is not sufficient ; 
besides it would be taking for granted 
what remains to be proved, and assuming 
the subject of the argument. 

As the power of thinking is the dis- 
tinguishing property of mind, we must 
here have recourse to analogy; now, 
looking at the mind of man, we find it 
to be swayed by certain passions and 
endued with certain faculties. Let us 
first consider the passions and see if 
animals can lay claim to any or all of 
them. Shall we instance fear ? animals 
are subjected to it as well as ourselves. 
Shall we instance Love (or to speak 
more plainly, Desire?) nature has be- 
stowed it upon them also. Hatred? a 
dog has its dislikes as well as its likings. 
Revenge ? an animal never forgets the 
man that has injured him. We see 
animals at times also under the sway of 
envy, of malice, and of jealousy, and in 
short I know no one passion, the influ- 
ence of which is not manifestly exerted 
over the brute as well as the human 
species. Let us next consider the fa- 
culties of the mind; these are defined 
to be three, Memory, Imagination, and 
Judgment: in investigating the power 


they exert over animals let us take a 
dog as an example. Ist. With respect 
to Memory ; a dog is able to recognise 
his master any where and even after a 
separation of years; hew also does he 
learn to perform certain duties but by 
the exercise of his memory? He is not 
naturally capable of performing them, 
but is trained, as man is, by a system of 
education, and is urged to the comple- 
tion of his task by recalling the punish- 
ment he has suffered for neglecting it. 
There is a remarkable instance of ani- 
mul inemory related of a wolf who recog- 
nised his master in the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris after an absence of 
seven years! 2dly. That the powers of 
Imagination are common to animals we 
may perceive also, for by allowing their 
imagination to dwell too deeply on the 
loss of their masters some dogs have 
been known to die of grief. They also 
bark and appear to be restless in their 
sleep, and how is this to be accounted 
for, but (as we find it in man) by the 
intimate connexion existing between 
the mind and the body, the one receiving 
impressions and immediately communi- 
cating its feelings to the other. 3dly. 
Animals exercise the power of Judg- 
ment and are capable of distinguishing. 
A dog can even enter intv the artificial 
distinctions of society, and immediately 
discern the clown from the gentleman ; 
that is to say, he can perceive the 
difference of their dress, for it would be 
absurd to say he can do what many of 
us cannot ;—see into the minds of others 
and distinguish the liberal and the gen- 
tlemanly from the ignorant and the vul- 
gar. <A dog is likewise perfectly aware 
of his own strength, and can never 
prevailed on to attempt any thing beyond 
it: so we see also that an old hunter in 
the field will refuse a leap that expe- 
rience has teught him he cannot master ; 
This is judgment. 

So much for the faculties and passions 
of the mind, in both of which, I trust, 
it will be allowed animals are not defi- 
cient to us; but looking at the mind of 
man in a more comprehensive view we 
find that the inlets to his understanding 
are his senses, (for wanting one or more 
of his senses a man is necessarily more 
or less an idiot and void of understand- 
ing ;) in these the beasts stand infi- 
nitely above us, for it cannot be denied for 
a moment that they surpass us exceed- 
ingly both in acuteness of smelling, 
strength of vision, and exactness of 
hearing. Now, these being the sources 
of intellect in man, why should they not 
serve the same purpose of conveying 
knowledge to the brute creation? and 
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though the human mind is undoubtedly 
more comprehensive yet it is evidently 
inferior in the fountains from which it is 
supplied. 

Would we give ourselves the trouble 
of observing we might every day have 
proof that animals are capable of con- 
necting ideas and drawing inferences. 
It is related, that there was a philoso- 
pher of old (Chrysippus) who would 
not give into the received opinion of the 
intellect of animals, yet observing one 
day the motions of a dog who had lost 
his master at a cross-way where three 
roads met, and seeing him lay his nose 
in one road after another and observing 
that when he found no scent of what he 
sought in two of them, he darted down 
the third without any boggle, this philo- 
sopher was forced to confess that the 
dog reasoned with himself in this man- 
ner ;—“ I have traced my master to one 
of these roads; one of them he must 
needs be. gone, I do not perceive that he 
took this road or that, he must, there- 
fore, necessarily be gone the other.” 
All this clearly betrays deliberation, 
thought, and conclusion; I will add 
another anecdote which I have translated 
from the writings of Plutarch in which 
he makes beasts even comprehend the 
use of numbers :—“ The oxen about 
Susa have the capability of reckoning to 
such and such a proportion ; every ox 
is obliged to carry a hundred buckets 
each day to water the king’s gardens, 
and more than their allotted number you 
cannot compel them either by force or 
entreaty to curry on the same day.”’ 

There is indeed one undeniable advan- 
tage that man possesses over the brutes, 
which is the use of speech. As far as 
the expression of outward signs, he is 
but on an equality with them, for they 
can curess, threaten, and entreat him us 
well and as forcibly as he does them; 
but then it is urged, he can address 
them and they cannot return an answer ; 
this is true, but it does not thence 
follow that they have not the blessing of 
speech amongst each other; on the 
contrary there seems to be a complete 
communication not only between those 
of the same but even of different species. 
“The dog (says Montaigne) has a cer- 
tain kind of bark by which the horse 
knows he is angry, and another manner 
of barking which gives him no fear.’? 
Even our duller sense of hearing teaches 
us that they have different intonations of 
voice, which express sometimes joy, 
sometimes rage, und at others lamenta- 
tion. The angler knows well that the 
fish which has felt and escaped the hook 
will spoil his sport for the remainder of 
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the day; and how could this happen 
unless the wounded fish had some means 
of informing his companions of the dan- 
ger that awaits them, and communicating 
his own sufferings. And why, let me 
ask, should all this be improbable? The 
mouths, teeth, and palates of animals 
are formed like our own, and are quite 
as compact and as capable of conveying 
and uttering sounds. 

The females of animals are by no 
means deficient to the males either in 
strength of mind or of body, which is 
not the case in the human species: and 
here is another preponderating advan- 
tage, particularly with regard to compa- 
rative number, for itis supposed that there 
are more women than men in the world. 
Moreover, dignified as man is, he has 
been content to learn many things from 
animals. It has been said, for instance, 
that the art of fortification was originally 
derived from the formation of the spider’s 
web, and indeed could any thing be more 
admirably contrived than that natural 
and simple specimen of ingenuity ; here 
we see some lines and barriers thicker 
than others, here we see one sort of 
noose made and then another, all contri- 
buting to the main end of defence and 
security; the slightest alarm at the 
outer-works is communicated instanta- 
neously to the insect enclosed in his 
little citadel, and he prepares, according 
to the circumstances of the case, for 
immediate attack or immediate flight. 

I have often thought that beautiful 
verse in the Psalms “ and there is that 
great Leviathan, whom thou hast made 
to take his pastime therein’’ implied in 
the plainest terms that the sea was not 
made for man alone, that the vast ocean 
was the world of the finny tribe, and 
that they enjoy life and have their limited 
pleasures there, as much as ourselves,— 
another branch of God’s creatures, 
crawling on this earth. There are innu- 
merable animals in every department 
that the eye of man has never yet seen; 
and for what purpose cun we suppose 
them created if it is not to enjoy life as 
well as we do. After all, man is but an 
animal himself, he is but one order of 
beings in the scale of creation proceeding 
downwards from infinity to nothing; 
we read that “man was made a little 
lower than the angels,’’ so perhaps ia 
the same degree of inferiority are beasts 
placed beneath him; they are subjected 
to his control, but then, is he not him- 
self but “clay in the hands of the 
potter.”’ 

In Ecclesiastes we have the following 
passage: ‘ that which befalleth the sons 
of men befalleth beasts ; ay the one dieth, 
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so dieth the other; yea! they have all 
one place; all are of the dust and turn 
to dust again !’” From hence I would 
infer that the sacred writer considered 
man little more than a beast and that as 
far as this life is concerned they are very 
nearly on an equality with him. 

It is the paltry pride of man, that, 
not content with the manifest superiority 
he possesses, will not hear of any thing 
even approaching toa level with himself; 
and perceiving that there is a line of 
demarcation would draw it still wider 
than it really is. 

To close this inquiry, even granting 
the faculty that directs brutes to be 
nothing more than what we understand 
by the term ‘‘Instinct,’’ even then, 
instinct is in many respects superior to 
reason ; for reason is constantly in error 
and proceeds from man; instinct is 
unerring and comes from God! F. 


ON AN ENGRAVING. 
THE CONCERT OF CATS. 
(For the Mirror.) 

AgtisT unknown! O why has partial fame 
From her proud Catalogue withheld thy name ? 
The “‘ Muse” at least, appropriate shall applaud 
A subject worthy—Jacob Kats or Claude ! 
Here Tabbies, Toms, and Tortvoiseshells have 

met, 
To try some“ running passages: False set! 
That Mice may judge how well their voices 

match, . 
And which are best performers—in a Catch, 
Which, can with best effect extend the jaws, 
Perform “ a shake,” or mind “ the little pause.” 
How well the instruments—the minstrels fit ! 
Near the ‘‘ Big Fiddle *—shines the Little Kit ; 
So we may find base violence in some, 
Of those demure ones, chanting forth ‘‘ Dear 

Tom.” 
Artist, I thank thee '— ’Tis for once, a treat, 
Thus, in so fair a Plate, to see Cats meet / 

E. L. J. 


COINCIDENT SUPERSTITIONS. 
(To the Editor.) 


As the history and elucidation of Popu- 
lar Superstitions find a prominent place 
in your entertaining miscellany, the fol- 
lowing may form an addition to those 
you have already published. 

In the 44th number of the Quarterly 
Review, (March 1820) there is a curious 
article on the Mythology of the Middle 
Ages, in which, after relating the story 
of Frederic Barbarossa sleeping on his 
throne in the Castle of Kyffhausen, it 
proceeds as follows :— ‘A variation of 
the same fable coloured according to its 
locality, is found in Denmark, where it 
is said that Holger Danshe, whom the 


French romances call Ogier, the Dane, 
slumbers in the vaults beneath Cronen- 
burgh Castle. A villain was once allured 
by splendid offers to descend into the 
cavern, and visit the half torpid hero. 
Ogier muttered to the visiter, request- 
ing him to stretch out his hand, the 
villain presented an iron crow to Ogier, 
who grasped it, indenting the metal 
with his fingers. ‘It is well!’ quoth 
Ogier, who imagined that he was 
squeezing the stranger, ‘ there are yet 
men in Denmark.’ If I am not mise 
taken, Derwent Conway, in his North- 
ern Tour, published in Constable’s 
Miscellany, relates the same story as 
told to himself in Denmark. 

“ Now it happens the same tradition, 
with very little variation, occurs in the 
centre of the British Islands, I mean in 
the Isle of Man, which from the nume- 
rous superstitions and beliefs of its 
peasantry, has obtained the appellation 
of the Elfin Isle. The Manx version 
of the story runs as follows :—Castle 
Rushen has been long famous for its 
subterraneous passages and their inha- 
bitants amongst the islanders, who still 
firmly believe that they lead to a beauti- 
ful country underground, inhabited by 
giants. Amongst the many tales they 
relate, is that, several attempts being 
made to explore the passages, which in 
general proved unsuccessful, a number 
of daring fellows agreed to attempt the 
enterprise in company. Having armed 
themselves with staves, &c., and pro- 
curing torches, they descended. Alter 
proceeding a little way they found an 
old man, of great size, with a long 
beard, and blind, sitting on a rock as if 
fixed there. He, hearing them ap- 
proach, inquired of them as to the state 
of the island, and at last asked one to 
put forth his hand, on which one of 
them gave him a ploughshare which he 
kad, when the old giant squeezed the 
iron with great ease, and exclaimed, 
‘ Then there are yet men in the Isle of 
Man.’ ” 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the Danes ruled this island for a 
long time, one of the kings of that line 
having built Castle Rushen in the 10th 
century. E. F—a. 





DREAMS. 
(For the Mirror,) 
“* The night restores our actions done by day.” 
DryYbDEN, 
Tue following are the dreams referred 
to in No. 500 of the Mirror, in which the 
same sound produced simultaneously a 
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dream of the same character in a man 
and his wife; the dream of the latter 
concluding with the circumstance of the 
death of a friend of her husband’s, 
which, had it been confirmed (and Dr. 
Abercrombie does not state that it was,) 
would have been inexplicable by any 
arguments that could have been bronght 
forward. 

At the period when Scotland was 
threatened with an invasion from the 
French, every man in Edinburgh was a 
soldier. All things had been arranged 
in expectation of the enemy; the first 
notice of which was to be given by a gun 
from the castle, and this was to be fol- 
lowed by a chain of signals calculated to 
alarm the country in all directions. Fur- 
ther, there had been recently in Edin- 
burgh a splendid military spectacle, in 
which 5,000 men had been drawn up in 
Prince’s-street, fronting the castle. 
The gentleman to whom this dream 
occurred, and who had been a most 
zealous volunteer, was in bed between 
two and three o’clock in the morning, 
when he dreamt of hearing the signal 
gun. He was immediately at the castle, 
witnessed the proceedings for displaying 
the signals, and saw and heard a great 
bustle in the town from the troops 
and artillery assembling, especially in 
Prince’s-street. At that time he was 
roused by his wife, who awoke in a 
fright, in consequence of a similar 
dream, connected with much noise and 
the landing of the enemy, and con- 
cluding with the death of a particular 
friend of her husband’s, who had serv- 
ed with him as a volunteer in the late 
war. The origin of this remarkable 
occurrence was ascertained in the morn- 
ing to be the noise produced in a room 
above, by the fall of a pair of tongs, 
which had been left in some very awk- 
ward position in support of a clothes 
screen. 

In addition to the circumstances pre- 
faced to the above dreams, there was 
(if I recollect right) a false alarm of the 
approach of the enemy, which created 
a great bustle in the town, and which, 
if it was given before this occurrence, 
would have been impressed upon the 
minds of the dreamers, and have tended 
to produce the dreams in question. 

I intended to have sent several other 
remarkable dreams — but my rush is 
dying in the socket, and I must to my 
couch — “ To sleep — perchance to 
dream.” 


W. A. R. 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
WBublic Pournals. 


ANECDOTES OF MR. ABERNETHY. 


THE eccentricities of a man of genius 
usually constitute the most prominent 
feature in the personal character; and 
in general, wherever there is talent of 
any kind, some peculiarity of manner 
exists. 
there was no real moroseness of disyo- 
sition; and his impatience of — 
and superfluous details arose from a 
great degree of sagacity, clearness of 
judgment, and a feeling of independence. 
He neither sought to recommend him- 
self, nor win his patients, by any of 
those tricks which are daily practised 
at the expense of sacrificing opinion and 
feeling to policy. 

His mind disqualified him from adopt. 
ing that affected interest which distin- 
guishes many of the well-bred phy- 
sicians, and he heartily despised their 
little arts to acquire popularity. He 
seemed to feel asif he mentally expressed 
himself thus :—‘ Here I am, ready to 
give my advice if you want it; but you 
must take it as you find it, and if you 
don’t like it, egad, (his favourite word,) 
you may go about your business, I don’t 
want to have anything to do with you; 
hold your tongue and be off.”” In some 
such mood as this he received a visit 
from a lady one day who was well- 
acquainted with his invincible repug- 
nance to her sex’s predominant disposi- 
tion, and who therefore forbore epehing 
but simply in reply to his laconic queries. 
The consultation was conducted during 
three visits in the following manner :— 
First day—Lady enters and holds out 
her finger — Abernethy. ‘ Cut?” 
Lady. “ Bite.’? A. “Dog?’”’ L. “ Par- 
rot.”? A. “Go home and poultice it.” 
Second day—Finger held out again— 
A. “Better ?”’ L. “Worse.” A. “Go 
home and poultice it again.”? Third 
day — Finger held out as before—A. 
“ Better?”? L. ‘Well.”’ A. “You're 
the most sensible woman I ever met 
with.—-Good bye—Get out.”’ 

Another lady having scalded her arm, 
called at the usual hour to show it three 
successive days, when similar laconic 
conversations took place. First day— 
Patient, exposing the arm, says— 
“Burnt.” A. “I see it,’’ and, having 
prescribed a lotion, she departs. Se- 
cond day—Patient shows the arm, and 
says—‘“ Better”? A. “I know it.” 
Third day—Again showing the arm, 
Patient—“ Well.” A. * Any fool can 





With respect to Mr. Abernethy - 
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tell that.—What d’ ye come again for ? 
—Get away.” 

A patient consulted Mr. Abernethy 
for a pain of the arm, and, holding it up 
in the air, said “ It always gives me pain 
when I hold it up so.” A. Then why 
the devil do you hold it up so?” 

In all cases of obesity and repletion 
Mr. Abernethy was especially impatient, 
and indisposed to prescribe. A portly 
gentleman from the country once called 
on him for advice and received the fol- 
lowing answer: “‘ You nasty beast you 
go and fill your g-——, and then you 
come to me to empty them.” 

A young lady was brought one morn- 
ing by her mamma, complaining of 
difficulty of breathing when taking exer- 
cise and after her meals. Perceiving 
her to be very tightly laced round the 
waist, Mr. Abernethy seized a pair of 
scissors, and, without saying a word, 
tipped up the stays from top to bottom, 
and then desired her to walk about for 
ten minutes. The injunction being 
complied with accordingly, he demanded 
how she felt.‘ Better,’”’ was the reply. 
The mandate was repeated, and the 
walk being finished, he asked—‘ How 
now ?”’ ‘ Quite well,’’ was the answer. 
Abernethy. ‘ That will do. — Take 
her away, — and don’t let her wear 
tight stays.”?> In such a case a common 
physician would probably prescribe to 
oblige the apothecary and to please the 
patient. The eccentric professor went 
directly to the cause at once, and re- 
moved it, without caring who was 
pleased or who not so, having no sinister 
object in view. Another young lady 
‘was one summer’s morning brought to 
him by her mother in consequence of 
the former having swallowed a spider. 
Mr. Abernethy dextrously caught a 
blue-bottle fly as it fled by him, and 
told the patient to put it into her mouth, 
and if she spit it out in a few moments 
the spider would come out with it. 

A lawyer having called to show the 
state of his leg, proceeded to remove 
the bandages, which Mr. Abernethy 
endeavoured to prevent, every now and 
then repeating —‘ No, no—that will do, 
—shut it up—shut it up.’? Accordingly 
the lawyer yielded at length, but deter- 
mined on revenge. Mr. Abernethy 
having simply prescribed for the sto- 
mach without regard to the leg, the 
patient tendered a shilling, and prepared 
to depart, when the former, missing the 
expected sovereign, observed that there 
must be some mistake. ‘No, no,’’ 
said the lawyer, advancing to the door, 
“that will do—that will do,—shut it up 
—shutit up.” 


Mr. Abernethy was by no means dis- 
inclined to adopt his own suggestions 
himself, in regard to the preservation of 
his health, although he rarely did so. 
A medical gentleman, not long since, 
in consultation with him about a pa- 
tient, observed that he had not been 
well some time, and he thought the ad- 
vice which Mr. Abernethy had just been 
giving his patient might be of service to 
himselt. ‘ Egad, to be sure it would ; 
and if I had adopted it I should not have 
been the miserable cripple I am now,’’ 
was the reply. 

Whenever there was anything seriously 
or unavoidably the matter, Mr. Aber- 
nethy would rivet his attention to it.— 
It was only when tormented with super- 
fluous questions and details, and a nar- 
ration of symptoms arising from indo- 
lence and indulgence, that his impa- 
tience became manifested. His manner 
to the poor under his care in the hospi- 
tal was kind, attentive. and humane; 
and to all who knew him he was con- 
fessedly a man of an excellent heart and 
amiable disposition, however roughly he 
might appear to behave at time towards 
some who consulted him. 

A celebrated surgeon once told Mr. 
Abernethy that he calculated on gaining 
about two thousand a-year in conse- 
quence of his (Mr. Abernethy’s) oddity 
of manner to patients, who, being dis- 
gusted, left himimmediately. Still Mr. 
Abernethy had a large practice,— was 
consulted far and near; and his manners, 
though sometimes repulsive, in some 
instances tended to attract patients. It 
is quite certain that his oddity extended 
his name.— Metropolitan Magazine. 

TO MADALINA. 
I KNeEw thee as a little child, 

When danced upon thy mother’s knee, 
With laughing eye and features mild, 

And ever pleased when kiss’d by me: 
But uow grown up a woman now, 

And passing Life in Fashion's blaze, 
Say will you zreet my humble bow 

With ali the warmth of early days? 
Or can the cold and selfish world 

e retrospects of Life efface— 
The cottage neat, the smoke which curl’d, 

The charm, the verdure of the place, 
Where oft we play'd on Summer's eve, 

Sporting along the well-mow’d green, 
Or ran a prisoner to retrieve, 

Whilst shouts and laughter cheer'd the scene. 
Lady, these hours for ave are gone, 

Our days of youth and joy are past, 

And each new year but roils along 

To that which soon must be our last !— 
Our early frieudsbip, early joy, 

Moments affectionate and dear, 

The rules of life too soon destroy, 
And leave a barren desert here :— 


The kind emotions of the heart, 

The ready sigh for scenes of grief, 
Affection’s tear prepared to start, 

As Virtue’s hand would grant relicf— 








All lost with youth '—or what remains 
Is ruled by Fashion's sovereign sway, 
Unheeded Poverty complains, 
And Friendship flits in forms away, 


Young Love is barter'd now for gold, 
Aad riches are the boast of life ; 
Even beauty ’s charms are bought and scld, 
To be declared by name—a wife :— 
But where is mutual fondness found, 
The love remember'd but in song ? 
Where does affection most ahound ? 
To whom does gratitude belong ? 


How chang'd—bow flown our years of mirth, 
Those joys unmix'd with care. or woe, 
When Hope would start to instant birth, 
As Pleasure cheer’d this scene below ! 
Well, since our joys are past and gone, 
Since life appears in constant gloom, 
Soon may the cold sepulchral stone 
Record my erd—and mark my tomb! 
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LIFE AND DEATH OF LORD EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. 


By Thomas Moore, Fsq. 


Tuts work will be read with all the in- 
terest which its first announcement was 
calculated to excite; since the fate and 
fortune of its noble subject must carry 
with them the sympathies of the reader, 
apart from the stormy politics with 
which they are mixed up. 

Lord E. Fitzgerald is generally known 
by the shure he took in the Irish Rebel- 
lion of 1798. The present work, how- 
ever, seeks to establish for him a better 
fame. It is an ample and able delinea- 
tion of his character, and a fine study 
for the philosopher. He is clearly seen 
to have been a man of amiable nature, 
affectionate to his parents and faithful 
to his friends, yet, by evil impressions 
worked up to such a pitch of enthusiasm 
and frenzy as led to his premature fall. 
His whole life was one of flittering ad- 
venture: his public career was one of 
unceasing restlessness, yet, in these 
volumes it is truly delightful to look 
into his private life and there see the 
simplicity and singleness of mind and 
purpose—the very nobility of nature— 
which ever dictated his actions. A close 
biographical outline would occupy more 
space than we can afford. He was the 
fifth son of the first Duke of Leinster ; 
his mother was the daughter of Charles 
Duke of Richmond ;—and born October 
15, 1763. He entered the army in 1779 
and his patriotic spirit broke forth at 
the age of seventeen. In the campaign 
of the American war he fought bravely 
as a lieutenant of foot, and was wounded 
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in the action at Entaw Springs. He 
next went to the West Indies as staff- 
officer under General O’Hara. At the 
peace he returned to Ireland, and sat in 
hagas for the borough of Athy, 

e soon became weary of this compa- 
rative inactivity ; and in 1786 he entered 
himself at the Woolwich Academy. He 
re-uppeared in Parliament, but soon 
left England on a tour in Spain and 
Portugal: he did not rea ay it, but 
joined his regiment, the 54th, then at 
New Brunswick. Here his adventurous 
spirit had ample range. Thence he 
made a circuitous overland journey of 
375 miles to Quebec— through some of 
the sublimest scenes in Nature—unac- 
companied, yet rejoicing in new scenes 
of enterprize. Lord Edward returned 
to England, and next went to Paris, and 
married the daughter of Madame Gen- 
lis. His first love had been Lady Ca- 
therine Mead, daughter of the Earl of 
Clanwilliam ; his second was a Miss * * *, 
At Paris, in 1792, Lord Edward zea- 
lously espoused “those republican prin- 
ciples upon which, during the short re- 
mainder of his life, he acted with but 
too fearless a consistency.” Here he met 
Thomas Paine; and his note is as fol- 
lows: ‘I lodge with my friend Paine— 
we breakfast, dine, and sup together. 
The more I see of his interior, the more 
1 like and respect him. I cannot express 
how kind he is to me; there is a sim- 
plicity of » a good of heart, 
and a strength of mind in him, that I 
never knew a man before possess.’’ He 
renounced his title, fraternized with the 
republicans, for which he was dismissed 
from the British army. He returned to 
London in the following year; in 1796 
he joined the United Irishmen, whose 
designs becoming betrayed to the Go- 
vernment, Lord Edward, as their leader, 
was ensnared, after a hide and seek of 
several months, by very Judas-like cir- 
cumstances. His adventurous conceual- 
ment is extremely interesting in Mr. 
Moore’s work, in the fidelity and attach. 
ment of those around him. We now 
come to our extract. He was in Dublin, 
and had just escaped discovery on his 
way to Moira House, “ for the purpose, 
no doubt, of once more seeing lear 
Edward (to whom the noble-minded 
mistress of that mansion had, since his 
concealment, paid the most compassion- 
ate attention) before his final plunge 
into a struggle the issue of which must, 
even to himself, have been so doubtful.”’ 

On the following night he was brought 
from Moore’s to the house of Mr. Mur- 
phy,—Mrs. Moore herself being his 
conductress. He had been suffering 
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lately from cold and sore throat, and, as 
his host thought, looked much altered 
in his appearance since he had last seen 
him. An old maid-servant was the only 
person in the house besides themselves. 

Next morning, as Mr. Murphy was 
standing within his gateway, there came 
a@ woman from Moore’s with a bundle 
which, without saying a word, she put 
into his hands, and which, taking for 
granted that it was for Lord Edward, he 
carried up to his lordship. It was found 
to contain a coat, jacket, and trousers of 
dark green edged with red, together 
with a handsome military cap, of a coni- 
cal form. At the sight of this uniform, 
which, for the first time, led him to sus- 

ct that a rising must be at hand, the 
Pars of the already nervous host were 
redoubled; and, on being desired by 
Lord Edward to put it somewhere out 
of sight, he carried the bundle to a loft 
over one of his warehouses, and there 
hid it under some goat-skins, whose 
offensiveness, he thought, would be a 
security against search. 

About the middle of the day, an oc- 
currence took place, which from its 
appearing to have some connexion with 
the pursuit after himself, excited a good 
deal of apprehension in his lordship’s 
mind. A sergeant-major, with a party 
of soldiers, had been seen to pass u 
the street, and were, at the moment 
when Murphy ran to apprize his guest 
of it, halting before Moore’s door. 
This suspicions circumstance, indica- 
ting, as it seemed, some knowledge of 
his haunts startled Lord Edward, and 
he expressed instantly a wish to be put 
in some place of secrecy; on which 
Marphy took him out on the top of the 
house, and laying him down in one of 
the valleys formed between the roots of 
his warehouses, left him there for some 
hours. During the excitement pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood by the ap- 
pearance of the soldiers, Lord Edward’s 
Officious friend, Neilson, was, in his 
usual flighty and inconsiderate manner, 
walking up and down the street, saying 
occasionally, as he passed, to Murphy, 
who was standing in his gateway,—“ Is 
he safe ??? —*¢ Look sharp.” 

While this anxious scene was pussing 
in one quarter, treachery,—and it is still 
unknown from what source,—was at 
work in another. It must have been 
late in the day that information of his 
lordship’s hiding-place reached the go- 
vernment, as Major Sirr did not receive 
his instructions on the subject till but a 
few minutes before he proceeded to 
execute them. Major Swan and Mr. 
Ryan (the latter of whom volunteered 
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his services) happened to be im his house 
at the moment; and he had but time to 
take a few soldiers, in plain clothes, 
along with him,—purposing to send, on 
his arrival in Thomuasestreet, for the 
pickets of infantry and cavalry in that 
neighbourhod. 

To return to poor Lord Edward :— 
as soon as the alarm produced by the 
soldiers had subsided, he ventured to 
leave his retreat, and resume his place 
in the back drawing-room, — where, 
Mr. Murphy having invited Neilson to 
join them, they soon after set down to 
dinner. The cloth had not been many 
minutes removed, when Neilson, as if 
suddenly recollecting something, hurried 
out of the room and left the house; 
shortly after which, Mr. Murphy, seeing 
that his guest was not inclined to drink 
any wine, went down stairs. Ina few 
minutes after, however, returning, he 
found that his lordship had, in the inte- 
rim, gone up to his bed-room, and, on 
following him thither, saw him lying, 
without his coat, upon the bed. There 
had now elapsed, from the time of 
Neilson’s depurture, not more than ten 
minutes, and it is asserted that he had, 
in going out, left the hall door open *. 

Mr. Murphy had but just begun to 
ask his host whether he would like some 
tea, when, hearing a trampling on the 
stairs, he turned round, and saw Major 
Swan enter the room. Scarcely had 
this officer time to mention the object 
of his visit, when Lord Edward jumped 
up, as Murphy describes him, “like a 
tiger,”’ from the bed, on seeing which, 
Swan fired a smail pocket-pistol at him, 
but vithout effect; and ph turning 
round short upon Murphy, from whom 
he seemed to anlar an attack, 
thrust the pistol violently in his face, 
saying to a soldier, who just then entered 
“ Tuke that fellow away.’’ Almost at 
the same instant, Lord Edward struck 
at Swan with a dagger, which, it now 
appeared, he had had in the bed with 
him; and, immediately after, Ryan, 
armed only with a sword-cane, entered 
the room. 

In the mean time, Major Sirr, who 
had stopped below to place the pickets 
round the house, hearing the report of 

* From be mention of these particulars re- 
specting Neilson, it cannat fail to have strack 
the reader, that some share of the suspicion of 
having betrayed Lord Edward attaches to this 
man. That his juct was d to leave 
such an impression cannot be denied; but be- 
sides that the general character of bis mind, 
bordering closely, as it did, on insanity, affords 
some selution of these incoherencies, the fact 
of his being afterwards left to share the fate of 
the other state prisoners would seem of itself 
os to absolve him frem any such impw 
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Swan’s pistol, hurried up to the landing, 
and from thence saw, within the room, 
Lord Edward struggling between Swan 
and Ryan, the latter down on the floor, 
weltering in his blood, and both cling- 
ing to their powerful adversary, who 
was now dragging them towards the 
door. Threatened, as he was, with a 
fate similar to that of his companions, 
Sirr had no alternative but to fire, and, 
aiming his pistol deliberately, he lodged 
the contents in Lord Edward’s right 
arm, near the shoulder. The wound 
for a moment staggered him; but, as 
he again rallied, and was pushing to- 
wards the door, Major Sirr called up 
the soldiers; and so desperate were 
their captive’s struggles, that they fonnd 
it necessary to lay their firelocks across 
him, before he could be disarmed or 
bound so as to prevent further mischief. 

It was during one of these instinctive 
efforts of courage that the opportunity 
was, as I understand, taken by a wretched 
drummer to give him a wound in the 
back of the neck, which, though slight, 
yet, from its position, contributed not a 
little to aggravate the uneasiness of his 
jast hours. There are also instances 
mentioned of rudeness, both in language 
and conduct, which he had to suffer, 
while in this state, from some of the 
minor tools of government, and which, 
even’of such men, it is painful and diffi- 
cult to believe. But so it is, 


*« Curs snap at lions in the toils, whose looks 
Frighted them being free.” 


It being understood that Doctor 
Adreen, a surgeon of much eminence, 
was in the neighbourhood, messengers 
were immediately despatched to fetch 
him, and his attention was called to the 
state of the three combatants. The 
wounds of Major Swan, though nume- 
reus, were found not to be severe; but 
Mr. Ryan was in a situation that gave 
but little hope of recovery. When, on 
examining Lord Edward’s wound, Ad- 
reen pronounced it not to be dangerous, 
his lordship calmly answered, “ I’m sorry 
for it.” 

From Thomas-street he was convey- 
ed, in a sedan-chair, open at the top, to 
the Castle, where the papers found a 
him,—one of them containing the line 
of advance upon Dublin, from the 
county of Kildare,—were produced and 
verified. On hearing that he was at the 
Castle, the Lord Lieutenant sent his 
private secretary, Mr. Watson, to as- 
sure him that orders had been given for 
every possible attention being shown to 
him, consistently with the security of 
his person as a State Prisoner. 
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By the gentleman who was the bearer 
of this message, I have been favoured 
with the following particulars,—as ho- 
nourable to himself as they cannot: but 
be interesting to others,—of the inter. 
view which, in consequence, he had with 
the noble prisoner :— 

“I found Lord Edward leaning back 
on a couple of chairs, in the office 
of the Secretary in the War Depart- 
ment, his arm extended, and supported 
by the surgeon, who was dressing his 
wound. His countenance was pallid, 
but serene; and when I told him, ina 
low voice, not to be overheard, my 
commission from the Lord Lieutenant, 
and that I was going to break the 
intelligence of what had occurred to Lady 
Edward, asking him, with every assue 
rance of my fidelity and secrecy, whe- 
ther there was any confidential commu. 
nication he wished to be made to her 
ladyship, or whether I could undertake 
any other personal act of kindness in his 
service,—he answered merely, but col- 
lectedly, ‘ No, no, — thank you, —no- 
thing, nothing ;—only break it to her 
tenderly.’ 

“ When I called at Lady Edward’s 
house, this being in the evening, and 
after dark, [ found that she was absent, 
at a party at Moira House: I therefore 
communicated to two of her female 
attendants the events of the evening.” 

The effect produced by this event 
is thus strikingly described, by one of 
the historians of the Rebellion *:— 
“The arrest of Lord Edward visibly 
occasioned a strong sensation among 
the mass of the people in Dublin, as 
their hopes of getting possession of 
the metropolis, on the approaching 
insurrection which they meditated, rested 
much on his valour and skill as an offi- 
cer. Numbers of them were seen 
going from one part of the town to 
the other, with a quick pace and a 
serious countenance. Others were 
perceived, in small parties, conversing 
with that seriousness of look and energy 
of gesticulation, which strongly indica- 
ted the agitation of their minds. A 
rising to effect a rescue was expected 
that night; the yeomen, therefore, and 
the garrison, which it was to be la- 
mented was very thin, remained on 
their arms all night, and were so judi- 
ciously disposed as to prevent the possi- 
bility af an insurrection.”’ 

Of the melancholy close of Lord 
Edward’s days, I am enabled to lay 
before my readers all the minutest de- 
tails, through the medium of a corres- 
pondence, which took place immediately 

* Musgrave’s History of the Rebellion. 
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on his apprehension, between some of 
his nearest relatives and friends, —a 
correspondence as affecting as it has 
ever fullen to the lot of a biographer to 

ut on record. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to find a family more affection- 
ately attached to each other than that of 
which his lordship had been always the 
most beloved member ; and it is only in 
language direct from such hearts, at the 
very moment of suffering, that dismay 
and sorrow such as now fell upon them 
could be at all adequately conveyed. Of 
one of the writers, Lady Louisa Conolly, 
it is gratifying to be able to preserve 
some memorial beyond that tradition of 
her many noble virtues which friendshi 
has handed down to us, and to the trut 
of which the amiable spirit that breathes 
throughout her letters bears the amplest 
testimony. 

In the desperate resistance which he 
made, Lord Edward had no other wea- 
pon than a dagger, and the number of 
wounds he is said to have inflicted with 
it on his two adversaries is such as al- 
most to exceed belief. This dagger 
was given by Lord Clare, a day or two 
after the arrest, to Mr. Brown, a gen- 
tleman well known and still living in 
Dublin, who has, by some accident, lost 
it. He describes it to me, however, as 
being about the length of a large case 
knife, with a common buck-handle,— 
the blade, which was two-edged, being 
of a waved shnpe, like that of the sword 
represented in the hands of the angel 
in the common prints prefixed to the 
last Book of Paradise Lost. 

The rebel uniform, belonging to his 
lordship, which was found at Murphy’s, 

assed afterwards into the hands of Mr. 

atson Taylor, in whose possession it 
remained for some time, till the late 
Duke of York, who had always been 
much attached to Lord Edward, and had 
even offered, when made Commander. 
in-Chief, to restore him to his rank in 
the army, having expressed a wish to 

Ossess sO curious a relic of his noble 

friend, Mr. Watson Taylor presented it 
to his Royal Highness, and what has 
become of it, since the Duke’s death, I 
have not been able to ascertain. 

Our next extract describes Lord Ed- 
ward’s death, from a letter from Lady 
Louisa Conolly to Mr. Ogilvie, (the 
second husband of the Duchess of Lein- 
ster), Dublin, June 4, 1798 :— 

At two o'clock this morning, our be- 
loved Edward was at peace ; and, as the 
tender and watchful mercy of God is ever 
over the afflicted, we have reason to sup- 
pose this diszolution took place at the 
moment that it was fittest it should do 


so. On Friday night, a very great low-. 
ness came on, that made those about 
him consider him much in danger. On 
Saturday he seemed to have recovered 
the attack, but on that night was again 
attacked with » that subsided 
again yesterday morning. But, in the 
course of the day, Mrs. Pakenham (from 
whom { had my constant accounts) 
thought it best to send an express for 
me. I came to town, and got leave to 
go, with my poor, dear Henry, to see 
him. Thanks to the great God! our 
visit was timed to the moment that the 
wretched situation allowed of. His 
mind had been agitated for two days, 
and the feeling was enough gone, not to 
be overcome by the sight of his brother 
and me. We had the consolation of see- 
ing and feeling that it was a pleasure to 
him. I first approached his bed: he 
looked at me, knew me, kissed me, and 
said (what will never depart from my 
ears), “ It is heaven to me to see you !’” 
and, shortly after, turning to the other 
side of his bed, he said, “<I can’t see 
you.’? I went round, and he soon after 
kissed my hand, and smiled at me, which 
I shall never forget, though I saw death 
in his dear face at the time. I then told 
him that Henry was come. He said no- 
thing that marked surprise at his being 
in Ireland, but sg joy at hearing 
it, and said, “‘where is he, dear fel- 
low !”? Henry then took my place, and 
the two dear brothers frequently em- 
braced each other, to the melting a 
heart of store; and yet God enabled 
both Henry and myself to remain quite 
composed. As every one left the room, 
we told him we only were with him. 
He said, “ That is very pleasant.” 
However, he remained silent, and I then 
brought in the subject of Lady Edward, 
and told him that I had not lett her until 
I saw her on board; and Henry told 
him of having met her on the road well. 
He said, “ And the children too? — 
She is a charming woman;”’ and then 
became silent again. That expression 
about Lady Edward proved to me, that 
his senses were much lulled, and that he 
did not feel his situation to be what it 
was; but, thank God ! they were enough 
alive to receive pleasure from seeing his 
brother and me. Dear Henry, in parti- 
cular, he looked at continually with an 
expression of pleasure. When we left 
him, we told him that as he appeared in- 
clined to sleep, we would wish him a 
good night, and return in the morning. 
He said, “ Do, do;”’ but did not ex- 
ress any uneasiness at our leaving him. 
Ve accurdingly tore ourselves away ; 
and very shortly after, Mr. Garnet, (the 


























































surgeon that attended him for the two 
days, upon the departure of Mr. Stone, 
the officer that had been constantly with 
him) sent me word that the last convul- 
sions soon came on, and ended at two 
o’clock ; so that we were within two 
hours and a half before the sad close to 
a life we prized so dearly. He some- 
times said, “J knew it must come to 
this, and we must all go;’’ and then 
rambled a little about militia,.and num- 
bers ; but upon my saying to him, “ It 
agitates you to talk upon those sub- 
jects,’ he said, “ Well, I wont.” I 
ear that he frequently composed his 
dear mind with prayer,—was vastly de- 
vout, and, as late as yesterday evening, 
got Mr. Garnet, the surgeon, to read in 
the Bible the death of Christ, the sub- 
ject picked out by himself, and seemed 
much composed by it. In short, my 
dear Mr. Ogilvie, we have every reason 
to think that his mind was made up to 
his situation, and can look to his present 
happy state with thanks for his release. 
Such a heart and such a mind may meet 
his God! The friends that he was en- 
tangled with pushed his destruction for- 
ward, screening themselves behind his 
valuable character. God bless you. 
We subjoin another extract, including 
a letter of George the Fourth, the in- 
troduction of which is thus made :— 
During this painful interval, the an- 
xiety of Lord Edward’s friends in Eng- 
land was, as the following letters will 
show, no less intense and active. The 
letter from the late King will be found to 
afford an amiable instance of that sort 
of good-nature which formed so atoning 
an ingredient in his character. While, 
with the world in general, it seems to be 
a rule to employ towards living kings 
the language only of pruise, reserving all 
the license of censure to be let loose 
upon them when dead, it is some plea- 
sure to reverse this safe,’ but rather ig- 
noble policy, and, after having shocked 
all the loyal and the courtly by speak- 
ing with more truth than prudence of 
his late Majesty when living, to render 
justice now to the few amiable qualities 
which he possessed, at a time when cen- 
sure alone is heard, over his grave, from 
others. Seldom, indeed, were the kind- 
lier feelings of George the Fourth more 
advantageously exhibited than on the 
subject of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,— 
not only at the time of which we are 
speaking, when, on his first interview 
with the afflicted mother of his noble 
friend, he is said to have wept with all 
the tenderness of a woman in speaking 
of him, but a much later period, when 
it was in his power, as monarch, to per- 
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form an act of hun justice towards 
Lord Edward’s offspring, which, both 
as monarch and man, reflects the highest 
honour upon him. 

The letter follows : 


From His Royal Highness, George, 
Prince of Wales, tv William Ogil- 
vie, Esq. 

“« Carlton-house. June 6, 1798: ‘ 
Three-querters past 5, p.m. 


‘ T feel so truly for the Duchess and 
the unfortunate Edward, that I am sure 
there is nothing in the world I would 
not attempt to mitigate the pangs, which 
I am afraid but too much distress her 
Grace at the present dreadful crisis. I 
would, were I in the habit of so doing, 
most undoubtedly write to Lord Clare ; 
though, even were that the case, I should 
hesitate as to the propriety of so doing, 
thinking that such an an ape to the 
Chancellor might be subject to miscon- 
struction, and consequently detrimental 
to Lord Edward’s interests. But I have 
no hesitation in allowing you to state to 
his lordship how much pleased I shall 
be, and how much, I am sensible, it will 
conciliate to him the affections of every 
humane and delicate mind, if every op- 
portunity is given to poor Lord Edward 
to obtain an impartial trial, bv delaying 
it till his state of health shall be so re- 
cruited as to enable him to go through 
the awful scene with fortitude;* and 
until the minds of men have recovered 
their usual tone, so absolutely necessary 
for the firm administration of justice. 
This, my dear sir, I have no scruple to 
admit of your stating in confidence, and 
with my best compliments to the Lord 
Chancellor. My long and sincere re- 
gard for both the Duchess and the Duke 
of Leinster would have naturally made 
me wish to exert myself still more, were 
I not afraid by such exertion I might do 
more harm than good, Excuse this 
scrawl, which I pen in the utmost hurry; 
fearing that you may have left London 
before this reaches Harley-street.. I am, 
dear sir, with many compliments to the 
Duchess, very sincerely yours, 

“ Georce P.”’ 


The result of this benevolent interfer- 
ence was the reversal of attainder of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, in 1819, and 
the provision for his son by a commis- 
sion in the Tenth Hussars. 

To these specimens we need not add 
our recommendation. ‘The letters of 
Lord Edward in the first volume are 
among the most delightful ever written, 

* «It will be seen, by a subsequent letter, 
that the Dake of York exerted himself with such 


zeal, on this point, that he succeeded in obtain- 
ing the royal consent toa delay of the trial.” 
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but, for its continuous interest we have 
preferred the gallant lord’s catastrophe. 

The work is in two handsomely-print- 
ed volumes, with a fine portrait. 

TOUR THROUGH SOUTH HOLLAND. 
(Concluded from page 112.) 
Brussels 
Is in all respects worthy to be consi- 
dered as the capital of the Netherlands. 
The streets in the lower or more ancient 
art of the town, about the gate where 
it is entered near the river Senne, main- 
tain the: usual character of a Belgic 
town, being narrow and the houses high, 
but on the upper or hill part of the city, 
the streets are spacious and the build- 
ings magnificent. The ascent from the 
lower to the upper or court end of the 
town, is about as steep as, and the 
streets not unlike, those which run 
through Guildford or Lewes. Two 
alaces, one for the king and another 
contiguous to it for the young prince, 
face the planted piece of ground, called 
the park, which may be about the size 
of Lincolns-inn Fields ; it is laid out in 
the continental style of gardens, being 
intersected by straight walks shaded by 
trees, and embellished with statues, in 
raise of which much cannot be said. 
irectly facing the king’s palace, and 
on the 2 side of the park, is the 
house of the Conseil de Brabant, now 
the Chamber of Deputies. All the 
houses in the four streets or rows that 
surround the four sides of the park are 
truly magnificent, and in general ap- 
pearance equal, or nearly so, in point of 
architecture though not in size; and 
the houses in the adjoining square or 
Place Royale, with the church in the 
centre of one of its sides, and the two 
hotels of Belvue and de Flandres, are 

all splendid buildings. 

In fact Brussels, next to Paris, is the 
most populous English colony in all 
Europe ; and to lodge our countrymen 
comfortably and in the English taste, 
whole streets or rows of Sant are 
building for their reception towards the 
outskirts of the town; and for their 
amusement, the old walls and ramparts 
have been demolished, and converted 
into a charming boulevard for a prome- 
nade: and along the Alleé verte, beside 
the Antwerp canal, they were busily 
employed in laying out an extensive 
botanical garden, and in levelling the 
old fortifications in that quarter. No 
wonder that so many English families 
flock to this great city ; many of whom, 
however, carry, with their money, their 
depraved habits and vicious propensities, 
and not a few, a great deal of the latter 
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without much of the former, imposing 
for a time on the inhabitants, who, how: 
ever, had now become more cautious in 
trusting them. 

We went through the king’s palace; 
which had been newly furnished, and is 
one of the most habitable and comfort- 
able houses of that denomination, per- 
haps, in Europe. The ball-room is the 
only large apartment, and is splendidly 
fitted up and furnished. It may be some 
eighty feet by forty, and very lofty. 
There is another room, perhaps some- 
what smaller, which is called the pice 
ture-gallery, but is as unworthy the 
name as the pictures are unworthy to 
be placed in it. With the exception of 
two or three by Van Dyk, Rembrandt, 
and Ruysdael, all of them are of. an 
inferior class the remainder are abso- 
lutely trash. 

In the queen’s boudvir are some 
better pictures. Among them we ob- 
served the “Chapeau de Velours” of 
Van Dyk, a more pleasing picture than 
that which may be considered its come. 
panion, by Rubens, the “Chapeau de 
Paille.’? There was also an agreeable 
picture, by David, ofa “ Holy Family,” 
and Rembrandt’s original picture of the 
« Burgomasters,’”’ one of which we saw 
in the Museum of Amsterdam. The 
palace is builtround alarge quadrangular 
courtyard, and contains the immense 
number of forty-four rooms, en suéte; 
through all of which we passed. Bes 
hind the quadrangle is a garden, which 
had neither taste, nor neatness, nor 
rare plants, to recommend it to notice. 

From the palace we crossed the park 
to the house of the Conseil de Brabant. 
The vestibule is very fine. Two wide 
staircases, one on each side, lead to the 
two Chambers of Peers and the Depu- 
ties. The steps are of marble, and 
each of a single slab, the produce, as we 
understood, of the hills which enclose 
the Meuse. The Chamber of Peers on 
= right is merely a long room or gal- 

ery. 

The Chamber of Deputies on the 
left is on the same plan as that of the 
Deputies in Paris; but it has no tris 
bune, each member speaking from his 
place,—those who represent the Pro- 
vinces of Holland using the Dutch, and 
those of the Netherlands generally the 
French language. 

The Town-house of Brussels, and 
more particularly its beautiful spire, are 
scarcely, perhaps, to be equalled for 
elegance and lightness. This spire 
rises proudly eminent, to the height, it 
is said, of three hundred and sixty-four 
feet, exclusive of sixteen .or eighteen 
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feet of an iron rod which supports the 
full-length figure of St. Michael, who, 
it must be confessed, has been treated 
rather lightly by converting him into a 
weathercock. Standing in the centre 
nearly of the city, this light and airy 
spire of exquisite workmanship is seen 
from every part of its outskirts, and 
forms a beautiful object from the park 
and its vicinity. 

Before parting, anti-political as our 
pages are, we must protest against a 
very imprudent. note appended to this 
Family volume— we mezn that relating 
to the state, at present or rather a few 
days since—of the affairs of Belgium— 
the occasion of which note, by the way, 
is, that the Tour was written upwards of 
two years since. The author talks furiously 
of the anarchy of a few months—the 
tyranny of a mob—restless and mis- 
chievous demagogues—and whines out 
‘the calamities that have befallen this 
fine country might almost be considered 
as a just retribution for the unprovoked 
and wholly uncalled for rebellion against 
the best of rulers,” and stigmatizes the 
Belgian revolution as a pitiful imitation 
of what had taken place in France, aided 
and abetted by revolutionary French. 
men, joined by factious Belgians, &c; 
then comes the trite and hackneyed 
opinion that “the fuctiun is fast losing 
its ground, and it is not the worst sign 
when the popular discontent begins to 
vent itself in squibs and epigrams 
against the causes of their misfortunes.’’ 
Next too, he describes: the religious 
distinctions of the purties as toleration 
on one side and bigotry and superstition 
on the other; and concludes with this 
Postscript. 

Since the above was written, the ap- 
pointment of a regent has been produc- 
tive of some:good. They have now. got 
a step further, and chosen a king—may 
they long keep him, and treat him bet- 
ter than they did their first one !—But 
he, too, is a Protestant, and on that ac- 
count alone, he will have a difficult card 
to play. 

e do not stay to comment upon 
these ill- timed addenda, but merely ask 
what have such political dogmas to do 
in a volume of a Family Library ; unless 
the writer wishes the drawing-room and 
tea parties of England to settle the 
Dutch and Belgian disputes, take the 
matter out of the hands or heads of ‘the 
Five Great Powers,’’ and thus save one 
of them, at least, a pretty considerable 
*¢ quantity of turmoil and perturbution.”’ 
At this hot season, at least, it would be 
better to keep politics out of every 
family purty. 
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She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered triffes, $ 
SHAKSPEARS. | 


DR. GOLDSMITH. 


Tre following announcement of the 
death of that eminent writer appeared 
in one of the journals of the time:— — 
~ «©1774, April 4. Died Dr. Oliver 
Goldsmith ; Deserted is the Village# 
the ¢raveller has laid him down to rest *: 
the good natured man is no more; b 
stoops but to conquer; the Vicar has 
pertormed his sad office ; it is a mourn: 
ful lesson from which the Hermit may) 
essay to meet the dread tyrant with) 
more than Grecian or Roman fortitude.™ 
C. F. N—#. © 


In the reign of Henry VIII. a gene 
survey was made of the kingdom, off 
the number of inhabitants, their age, 
professions, wealth, income, and every 
other particular with which a statesman” 
could wish to be acquainted. Unfortuy 
nately this important document is lost; 
and all that is known at present is, that: 
the income of the kingdom was esti- 
mated at £4,000,000. per annum. ‘ 
w. G. C. . 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is the skeleton whale at Charing 
Cross like a stage coach? Because by 
paying extra you may get inside. : 

Why is a barrel of beer almost out ~ 
like a stage wagon? SBecause it is © 
tilted. 


CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS MODE OF | 
CLEARING HOUSES OF RATS, MICE, | 
COCKROACHES, &c. } 


Mapame Menian, in her splendid His: © 
tory of Surinam Insects, says, (speak- © 
ing of the ants,) Ihat “the species | 
cephalotes is called in Surinam. the ants 
of visitation, as they appear only at 
certain seasons, or about once in two or 
three years. Its multitudes receive a 
cheerful welcome from the natives, who 
throw open the doors of their houses to 
admit them: the ants enter, traverse 
every part of their dwellings, and, after 
destroying the rats, mice, scorpions, 
kakerlacs, or cockroaches, and other 
vermin secreted therein, again take 
their departure.” . Le We 
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